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I should have warned you before I sent it (only it seemed so
remote a contingency) that if your opinion was favourable it
would be wasted on me. Perhaps as you haven't yet finished it,
this is still not too rude to say. The thing is spotted in nearly every
line with blemishes of style, and while my critical sense doesn't
reach as far as subject matter and construction, I judge them
equally bad, by analogy.
So please don't consider the point of publication. That never
came into my mind when writing it: indeed I don't know for
whom I wrote it, unless it was for myself. When it came to the
point of printing it, several passages had to come out, for fear of
the compositor, and I cannot imagine showing it except to a few
minds (like yours) already prejudged to kindness.
If that Deraa incident whose treatment you call severe and
serene (the second sounds like a quaint failure to get my im-
pressions across, but I know what you feel) had happened to
yourself you would not have recorded it. I have a face of brass
perhaps, but I put it into print very reluctantly, last of all the
pages I sent to the press. For weeks I wanted to burn it in the
manuscript: because I could not tell the story face to face with
anyone, and I think I'll feel sorry, when I next meet you, that you
know it. The sort of man I have always mixed with doesn't so
give himself away.
I shall hope for help from your pencilled notes, and am very
grateful for your goodness in reading it, and for what praise you
have given it: only please don't do more, because it only under-
lines what I know to be my failure. Hitherto I've always managed,
usually without trying my hardest, to do anything I wanted in
life: and it has bumped me down, rather, to have gone wrong in
this thing, after three or four years top-effort. That shows the
difference between mere brick-laying and creative work. It's
what I told Nicholson1 and yourself that day in Piccadilly:
there's no absolute in the imaginative world, and so journeymen
like myself are confused and miserable in it.
i William Nicholson, the painter.